sharp, so strange that they bewilder and charm, and
sometimes render uneasy even one who has wan-
dered alone through many towns of the East. Sor-
did and filthy, there is yet something grandiose in it,
something hostile and threatening in the watchful
crowds that are forever passing by. Between the
houses the sea-wind blows up, and you catch
glimpses of water, of masts, of the funnels of steam-
ers. Above the cries of the nations rise the long-
drawn wails and the hootings of sirens. The traffic
of the streets is made more confusing by your con-
stant consciousness of the traffic of the sea, em-
braced by it, almost mingling with it. Water and
wind, mud and dust, cries of coachmen and seamen,
of motor-cars and steamers, and soldiers, soldiers,
soldiers passing, always passing. Through a win-
dow-pane you catch a glitter of jewels and a glitter
of Armenian eyes gazing stealthily out. You pass
by some marble tombs sheltered by weary trees,
under the giant shadow of a mosque, and a few steps
farther on you look through an arched doorway
and see on the marble floor of a dimly lighted hall
half-naked men, with tufts of black hair drooping
from partly shaved heads and striped towels girt
round their loins, going softly to and fro, or bending"
about a fountain from which water gushes with a
silvery noise. This is a Turkish bath. Throughout
Statnboul there are bath-houses with little cupolas
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